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POLITICAL. 


The Lauh-i-Mahfdz of the 22nd March says that it appears Circulation, 
is penne © be a matter of doubt whether a °° “P!*- 

European Congress will actually meet 
to settle the Eastern question. The European powers demand 
that all the conditions of peace concluded between . Russia 
and Turkey should be submitted before the Congress, to 
which Russia does not agree. Greece also claims to appear 
at the Congress, and her request is backed up by England. 
Bat Russia says that Greece has no right to take part in a 

Congress of the great powers of Europe, but that she may 

be allowed to delegate the protection of her interests at the 

7 Congress to any of the great powers. Moreover, it is gene- 

rally stated that the Porte has appointed Safvat Pasha as its 

plenipotentiary at the Congress. But we are not inclined to 

give credence to this report, because the Iuropean powers 
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not only refrained from interfering in the war, but also ne- 
glected to mediate for peace between the belligerents. Thus 
the Tunks have had to make their own arrangements for 
peace with their enemy :. then how is any interference on the 
part of the European powers justifiable now? And why 
should the Turks and the Russians tolerate this interference ? 
Suppose that the Turks have given their whole country to 
Russia of their own accord, or that Rusgig has taken from the 
Porte by force whatever she liked. If the European powers 
kept aloof when this was being done, what right have they 
now 40 call for an account of what has been done? Every 
man has a right to dispose of his property as he likes. If 
Russia and the Porte challenge the right of the European 
powers to interfere, what answer vill the latter give? If 
the latter threaten war, the threat will not have any effect 
upon the former. No fear of war can intimidate Russia. 

She only dreaded a struggle with the Porte, but she has now 
undergone that severe ordeal. Germany, whose influence 
is now paramount in Europe, has no interests at stake in the 
Eastern question. Moreover, she is a friendly ally of Russia. 

Austria and England have indeed an interest in the Eastern 
question. But sinco Austria hasbeen defeated by Germany, 
‘she has lost all courage and spirit. She dare not fight 
with Russia alone. She may take gction ia conjunction 
with England. But England now exeessively loves its 
money and soldiers. Russia makes a free use of her soldiers 
‘on.pyery occasion without the least hesitation. This being 
the ease, why should the wise statesmen of Bugland think 
it advisable to enter in a struggle with an idiot like Russia? 
In these circumstances there is no chanee of a war breaking 
‘ent in Burope. But, on the other hand, looking at the abso- 
late refusal of Russia to lay the treaty of pegas on the table 
al the Gongrebs; and the emphatie declaration of England 
‘thdt she does ‘hot bind ‘ herself to follow: the decisions of b the 
Gongress, wat appears to be inevitable. 
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A oorrespondent of the Khurshid-i- Alam of the 25th’ 
2 March] in: reference to the Eastern 
and Hnclank policy of England,, says that-England 
distinotly bala’ the:Rubsian’ power that the advince: of Rus- 
sian! troops towards’ Constantinople would: conipel her to take’ 
up arms for tlis defence of British: interests. But the Rus- 
sian army, in utter disregard’ of this’ warnidg, continued to 
advunos towards the Turkish capital. On thé entry of Rus- 
sian troops in Gotistatitinople; Parliament’ assenbled· and dis- 
cussed the questidz of protecting British interests, The result 
of these*partianiontary deliberations was that Lord Derby inti- 
mated’ t the Porte that ĩt could expect no aid from: England: 
If the Porte knew at the outset: that England‘ would not render 
aid to it, it would: never have gone to war with Russi} 
but would have’ settled’ the matter amitably. Bub the 
fact of the matter is that it did: nbt despair of English 
aid to tlie last motnent. Enꝑlhnd fell a dupe tb the advice of 
timid and prejndibed politicians in- Her Easter’ policy ; : and the 
result ofitlſts is that her prstige Has greatly suffered: Her 
forbearäntes hab aldo eiboldensd Russia to’ make ektravagant 
demands from the vaniquished Porte: Russia at! first proposed 
that the Daidattellés stould Be opef to the ships: of all. Euro- 
pean Powers as well’ as tö Her dun. Bat now she dématids 
that rine’ bit Russia shige? shidtld' enter the Dardanelles: 
N Was alvisable for England’ to’ have assisted’ the Porte ott 
séverat gtodnds;—(1) bécéuis she Would have fulfilled thetreaty 
of 1856, (Y a display of sympathy on’ ler part with the 
Sultan wonld‘havé: woi'for her the lasting gratitude of her 
Tndiad: Musaltnan subjects, (8) her military offivets’ would 
have „ad ant dphortttlty of uae) ward 


— ‘Russia. 


growing 4 maden Sale ' ee nig- 
land and Russia’: lle Russians have sjibjected ; ‘the: irks to 
the horrors of a disaktrous war without just case; and ere 
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not only refrained from interfering in the war, but also ne- 
glected to mediate for peace between the belligerents. Thus 
the Tuns haze had to make their own arrangements for 


peace with their enemy: then how is any interference on the 


part of the European powers justifiable now? And why 
should the Turks and the Russians tolerate this interference ? 
Suppose that the Turks have given their whole country to 
Russia of their own accord, or that Russig has taken from the 
Porte by force whatever as liked. If the European powers 
kept aloof when this was being done, what right have they 


now to call for an account of what has been done? Every 


man has a right to dispose of his property as he likes. If 
Russia and the Porte challenge the right of the European 


powers to interfere, what answer will the latter give! ee: 
the latter threaten war, the threat will not have any effect 


upon the former. No fear of war can intimidate Russia. 


She only dreaded a struggle with the Porte, but she has now 


undergone that severe ordeal. Germany, whose influence 


is now paramount in Europe, has n ng interests at stake in the 
Eastern question. Moreover, she is a friendly ally of Russia. 


Austria and England have indeed an interest in the Eästern 
question. But since Austria has been defeated by Germany, 


She has lost all couxage and spirit. She dare not fight 


with Russia alone. She may take gction ia conjunction 


with England. Bat England now excessively loves its 


monsy and soldiers. Russia makes a free use of her soldiers 


on pyery occasion without the least hesitation. ‘This being 


the case, why should the wise statesmen of England think 
it advisable to enter in a struggle with an idiot like Russia 7 
In these circumstances there is no chanee of a war breaking 


but in Burope. But, on the other hand, looking at the abso- 


late xefusal of Russia to lay the traaty of pees on the table 
al the Gongress, and the emphatic declaration of England 


that ‘she does not bind herself to follow n en * the 


Gongtess, Wär appears to be inevitable. 
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A: cortespondenti of the’ Khurshid-i- Alam of the With 
en e r March; in: reference to’ the Eastern 
and Kngjand: k polidy of England, says that England 
distinotly bila ‘the: Rubsian’ power that the advince: of Rus- 
san troops towards Constantinople: would: compel her to take 
up arms for tlis defence of Britisti interests. But the Rus - 
sian army, in utter disregard: of this: warnidg,. continued: to 
ad vunos towards the Turkish’ capital. Oi thé entry of Rus- 
sian troops in Cotistatitiople; Parliament’ assenibled-and dis- 
cussed the question of protecting British interests, The result 
of these paxtiamentary deliberatiotis was that Bord Derby inti- 


matsd to the Porte thab it co expect no aid from England: 


If che Porte knew at the outset that Eugland would not render 
aid to it, it would: never have gone to war with Russia; 
but would have settled the matter aniitably. Bub the 
fact df: the matter is that it did: nJt despair of English 
aid to' the last motent. Englund fell a dupe ti the advice of 
timid and prejadibed Politiotans in ‘her Faster’ policy ey; and the 
result ofthis is that her prüstige Has greatly suffered: Her 
forbearänts has aldo etiboldentzd Russia to- make ektravagant 
demands froin the vaniquished Porte: Russia at! first proposed 
tHat the Därdatelläs sould be opel to the ships of all Euro- 
pean Power as well as to’ Her dwn. Bat now she dématids 
that none Bit: Rübsiatf ships stiduld' ertter the Dardanelles: 
Tt wWas allvisable for England’ to’ have assisted’ the Porte oti 
several gtorinds;—(1) bschued he Would have fulfilleũ the trbaty 
of 1856, (Y) a display of sympathy om her part with the 
Sultan would‘havé: Wöfit for her the lasting gratitude of her 
Todd’ Musalinati subjécts; (8) her military offivers’ would 
have ‘liad’ an opportuntty of abdtäring fame. 5 
Ille following ‘i is thle: st 18 0 noe of A an editorial in the OMA 

Ab- of thé 30th Mc regiitdingt 
gtowing ctitical relatiofs between 1 4 
land and Thaisaiat: fle Russians have ‘stibj ected , ‘the: =e to 
the horrors of a disastrous war without’ just cause; and ere 


Bngland and Rus. 


4% Went 


700 copies. 
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long they will reap the fruits of their evil deeds.2 It appears 
that England is now about to take all coneeit ont of! Russia 
and bring her to her senses. In the beginning of the Purko- 
Russian gyax England deemed it advisable to refrain from all 
interference. Her policy of neutrality induced short-sighted 
men to rail at her in a variety of ways. But it was beyond 
dispute att det of wisdom on her part to stand aloof from the 
War. Nevw!qikt British interests are threatened by Rus- 
sian .enéieaehrhénts sho has without hesitation expressed 
her displeasure at the proceedings of Russia. The Russian 
tropps have advanced very near Constantinople and the Dar- 
danelles, and, therefore, England apprehends that the Russians 
may at any time attempt to seize possession of those places. 
Moreover, Russia refuses to make the peace conditions public, 
but England rightly insists that they should be submitted 
before the Congress. England has also declared that if all 
the peace gonditions are not submitted before the Congress, 
it is of no usetovhold the Congress at all. It appears from 
the newspapers. of France that if England does not join the. 
Congress, France will also not join it. If a general war 
breaks ont. j zin Europe, there is strong hope that France will. 
side with England. The interests of Austria militate against 
a Russian alliance. It is, therefore, probable that she will 
also cast in ‘her Jot with England, especially because she will. 
then have an opportunity of freeing herself from the German 
bondage under which she is smarting. As for the Turks, 
they have no doubt seemingly made friends with the Russians. 
But there i is an old and inveterate enmity between the A 


wat, in a of a re, between. England and Raa, ths . 25 


Turks wil espomy 91 a of che fi * 
present ‘ethausted d. ted state ©, they. will, refer oe remain neu- 
tral, en, if. ¥ Fra 1 2 ö oe 19 0 0 do not espouse the canse, 


ol Kugland, 
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dess n 4 struggle with England. The readiness’ for war 
which England has lately shown will serve to falsify’ the ‘stiite- 
ments of those ignorant persons who attributed Her — trality | 
in the late Ramo-Tarkish war to weakness arid'titidity, °° 


higtde rete +h „eros ae 
NATIVE: STATES. Mee 
4 *. S18’. oO). 790 


The Panjabi. Akhbér of the 23rd March, j in te corres Circulation, 


The prevalence of theft pondence columns, cemplaing. of, the 325 copies. 
x — : prevalence of theft in, Bharatpur. 


The KhursMai- Alam of the 25th March; on the authority 


The mismanagement of Ff its correspondent, compl: ains of the 
the Kishangarh State, Raj- prevalence of oppression and i inj justice 
3 in the Kishangarh State, Rajputana. 
A Gusain possessed. two villages from the time of the: kings of 
Delhi. Sometime ago he did not pay the nazaranato the 
Maharaja, and was, therefore, expelled from the State and all 
his property confiscated. Another Gusain of the same frater- 
nity paid the Maharaja a nazarana of Rs. 10, 060; and was 
placed on the gaddi. Any man ean get the jagir or estate of 
another man by paying a mare: nazarana to thie Bite than ; 


‘te Boe Bt eb 


the complaints of he do not reach the Sars of che i 
Maharaja. If any man memorialises the Maharaja, 7 he! incurs 5 
the displeasure of the Diwan. To recoup the expenditure in- 
curred in celebrating the marriages of his two dau ight st 
year, the Maharaja levied a tax upon the people at ts rates of ; 
Re. 12 and Rs. 3. Likewise the expense which fhe visit of the 
Maharaja to Delhi on the occasion of the Imperial "Assemblage 
involved was met by contributions by the peuple. At the 
present time of distress, when the peasants ts diffi- 
cult to support their own ‘ba 1 N to ‘provide gras 
and fodder for the Horses, Selz ac. . on 
Maharaja’ Ben practiosily’ ret red fi i d, q and. 
entire management of the Stats u 


För 


15 Hands of th 
His sons are luxurious in ‘their habits.” The Kal fos 
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celebrated with great inde dency im Kishangarh. The Gov- 
ernment should make some. arrarfgerhents to secure the in- 
habitants.of such, States against the oppressions-of. the chiefs: 
and their offipers. In.commenting. upon: the above article, 
the editor remarks that it is surprising that the British Go- 
vernment exerts itself so much to establish peace and order 
in distant coutitries; while it neglects to reform the’ administra- 
tion ol its own) ſeudatory Dee tk 


HH VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 
Circulation, The Aligarh: Instioute’ Gazette of the 23rd March says 
— Tue Verhncuar Press thiat tlie’ regret expressed by Lord 
1 s s Lytton’ in his’ spesch at the time of 
passing tiie- Vernacular Press Bill will not fail to touch many 
hearts. Thiere is no doubt that an Englishman; whose nktion 
acquired’ thé Hiverty of the press through’ blowdstied, and 
conferred'it ab a: gift uncn its Indian stbjevts; must’ have 
besen very sbfr to withdraw that privilege from them. 
Every Werd si) tite speech of Hix Dxcellenvy’ the Viceroy’ is 
expresiive Uf sorrowy and grief for what our Mceäpabity Bas 
constrafnstt Him to do. The Government; fle Native Chiefs, 
antl nitive Sefttlemem were af dnb‘ in ate fiat fil ver= 
niicdlay’ AwWepuliet’ Were’ in a very Bud! stats. If native 
gortlithen Hatt Hof quietiy brodksd thy: Abelloux atticky! of 
verhdctilay newspapers, the‘ civil’ courts would Hive’ been 
flbvded with' suits för damages for Ibss of Hondür against He 
latter. The gröat difficulty WIlich the Gbperumetit Had to 
etivdutiter in dballng with te verriivular press wus to dbvise 
a miithtle sobiertie:for tile suppression of this‘ growing evil. 
There ig no dent tint som Hit, wid dppreciited’ tile liberty 
of tile prods an reyarded it ab 4 point OF Untfurft Hotibttr, 
will’ Be ‘aggrieved uf che tos idbipted By” tb’ Where 
ment. But ar th same fte“ they o cabilly’ imiagin thay 
the Geyettithent hid’ no’ ditetiiative. | THY ditistttiod dF the 
aida wil adhd ged. ou all hitids!- ant Wers Was no 
othe?’ renleü) that that! Préworibsed By tis Govertificht: It 
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* alone from the Pesch of Lord Lytton that n tian folt 


“note | ‘keenly - the lass of the freedom of the ‘vernacular 
press than Lord Lytton. Bat nothing else could: be: dane 
when we proved unworthy of maintaining eure liberty; and 
no other remedy ‘was possible. Is there any man who will 
not be amazed on reading the extracts from vernacular. naws- 


papers quoted by his Exeelleney the Vieotoy insbis:epeseh ? — 


There is no man bat will say that the Government should 
: have done long ago ‘what it has done now. | 


If the. press. of any country lays claim to tberty, it 
should be its first duty to be faithful to the Government of 
the country, It should be also free and nnbiased in the 
expression of its opinion. It is beyond dispute that the 
native press failed in both these respects. . We have parhaps 
made a mistake i in regard to the first point., It does not 
appear from past history that a Government as peaceful and 
mereiful as the Government of India ever existed in the 
world. No nation ever ruled so excellently and leniently 
cover a foreign people as the British do over, India. This 
being the case, is it possible to suppose that any man can 
be an ill-wisher of the Government of India? Therefore we 
must state the first charge against the vernacular press, thus 
that the tone of the vernacular. press did not appear to 
smack of loyalty, towards the Government. But it is an 
indispntable fact that the vernacular press is not free in the 
expression of its opinion, because no editor, in upper India 
(the editor. of the Aligarh Institute Gasette wonld be the first 
to enter his name in the list of the editors of upper India,) 


noderstands the real meaning of the liberty, of the prese, or. 


possesses te ee insite the agis of the Gav- 
ornment. RRR i N M UR dak nn 


Lord Sinai obi plea tõ lade 4 honor poh the 
members of the Indian press Wich was’ beyond the reat of 
their most sanguine expecteittoris! ‘Tt! wis hiv brrtest ire that 
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the relations of the native press with the Government should 
be characterised by truthfulness, honesty, freedom, and faithful 
ness. Per. he wanted to enhance our dignity, but ‘he failed 
owing to or unfitness, The Vernacular Pregs Act which he 
has, enacted is very lenient. It is preventive rather than 
punitive. . Compared with the press laws of Turkey, France, 
and. Nnssie, the Indian Vernacular Press Act is very lenient. 
The: .Vernacular Press Act in no way affects the dignity and 
freedom. of those vernacular newspapers which were already 
free, from those. evils for the suppression whereof it has been 
enacted. A hope has been also held out to us that when educa- 
tion becomes general i in the country „ and we are able to ap- 
preciate the gilt of a free press, the Act can be abolished. 


Circulation, ‘~The Aligah Institute Gazette of the 26th March, refer- 
* ing to the publication of Urdu. trans- 


e of Urdu 
My are tiounofmbjéytiona- jations: of some ‘objectionable articles 
based de regarding Russia, which appeared in 
ae itis the Indian Nimes and the Daily News, 
m Wine vermäehr newspapers, argues that vernacular news- 
. papers ure not warranted in translating any articles of English 
‘néwspapetd which contain matter forbidden by -Act IX of 
1878 to be Mn! in vernacular newspapers. 


Circulation, The Blr at Bandhu ‘of the 22nd March sym mpathises with 
140 copies. 1 

1255 ‘Vernacular Press the objects of the ae in en- 

1 acting Act IX of 1878. We are 

ne | to read the extracts from vernacular newspapets 

syed Oy ir A. J. Arbuthnot in his speech at the time 

of introd me g the Vernacular Press Bill. Those extracts are 


1. 


really 4 caus 0 of Shang to the press ‘of this country, Tt ts 
“surprising th that the 0 Governmen ye ated 50 50 long ‘the Aber 
of such 2 4 new! ; apers, They shonld have been ‘lon; 1g 
ago deprived oft their r Liberty It A always be the duty 
“of u newspaper 6e eavdhoe the Banne of eduention, to publish 


true “news; 46 btrentzihen che relations exiating between the 
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cae 
Government and the people. But it is to be rogetted 


that by our own foolishness we have lost an’ ihvuluabié 


jewel. Our own unfitness has subjected we to ‘this slight. 
If: we had not vexed ‘the Govdrmmeut by it’ utfoumded 


charges against 5 _ why would” . think ** ved 


a tree which it on ne 2 ne eich lt a bands * 


From the experienos which the Government has had ofthe 


liberty of n press in 3 the Gorermunbut wouglt it 


. 


under thie * conviction that it would bear nectareoas tet. 


Unfortunately the atmosphere of our country, being tainted 
by ignorance, has turned it into a poisonous tree. Ac- 
cordingly the Government, with a view to its own security 
and that of the people, has desmed it indispensable to uproot 
it.“ It is obvious from the speech of Lord ‘Lytton: with what 


grief and reluctance be passed the Bill. Fur tlis r n, the. 


editor says that the Government has. distinetiyastated thet 
it has‘ enaeted the Act in question; not with a view to punish 
bat to prevent the publication of objectionable artieles. What 
a: good thing it is that the power of enforeing this Act has 
been vested only in the local Governmenta. The editor justi- 


fies the exclusion of the Indian newspapers published i in Eng- 
lish from the operation of Act IX of 1878, on two grdunds, 
(2): chat vernacular newspapers are read by chose“ men who 


are unable to think for themselves, and can, therefore, relax their 
loyalty towards the Government, (2) that only the vernacular 


newspapers had offaudedz and, therefore, it was not right to 


inflict an aumarited r on the English section of the 
N ingogent, Bpt if ‘tho papers 
be abaya with gare pad’ ren 
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inf tha: * Circulation, 
111130 copies. 


Circulation, 
190 copies, 
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observes. that ‘the natives: out of. gratitude for the many:ed-. 


vantages which they enjoy under British ruletexhibit perfect 


loyalty towards the Government. We look upoatheGovert- 
ment as our father, and.as: we: are accustomed ti: enjoys fall 
comfort and ease under the Government, the slightest injuds 
tice or trouble: appears-intolerable to us, and calls forth oom- 
plaints from us in the loyely tone of children through the 
vernaoular press. Our complaints do not arise from a desire 
to endanger our paternal Government. But unfortunately 
our Government has through fear begun to look upon our com- 
plaints as emanating from disloyalty. It thinks that our 
writings are seditious and are caloulated to affect the loyalty: - 
of the uneducated masses. When the inauspicious time for 


the destruction of the liberty of the vernacular press has 


come, such ideas must spring in the minds of the members off 
the. Legislative Council. The writer then, aſter referring to 
the chief ‘provisions of Act IX of 1878, and to the speech of 
Sir Alexander rbuthnot, says that Lord Lytton observed that 
the: restriotions which the new Act has placed upon the ver- 
nacular press would be removed when sound education be- 
came general throughout the country; But this appears to us 
as difficult a question as the admission of natives to the: civil 
service... We hope that the native press conference; which is 
about to meet at Bombay, will take into its consideration Act IX 
of 1878, because the Government believes that the Marathi 
papers are very seditious in tone, and, therefore, they are more 
liable toithe: ‘operation of the: Act than other vernacular news- 
paperer: 1 

The Urdu Akhbée, Atta. of: the 287 March, has an 
editérialin Erigtish on the Vernacular: Press Act. Theasticle. 
opens thus 2 India is greatly inilebted'ta. ‘Englund forthe 
liberty of he press: Bat now we aresitry, be infenm our-readers 
that the time his! now!cute-whencwe! shall have te blüme our 
dovbrnmlent for deprivingqus of thd said Siberty.’ We, grant 
that eee, for the past fem years have enjeyed 
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unrestmined hiberty in:the Bombay presidency, though we 


ji thesé‘ Assigned districts had oſten to submit to the-inconsi- 
dorate and severe treatment of the military authorities actually 
‘hailing in the province. “Newspapers in the Bombay presi- 
‘détdy uud elsewhere were ever too candid: in « expressing 
their honest views about’ the British Government: They 
‘Were, ‘we confess, ‘always alert in placitig before the public the 
"injustice of the actions of the Government ‘officers individu- 

ally and as a body. But we assure our authorities and the 

Supreme Government that they never meant to teach disloy- 

‘alty to our Indian subjects.” Further on, the writer argues 
that the object which the Government has in view in estab- 
lishing a censorship of the ‘vernacular press will be defehted, 
because “English “éducation has made great progress in the 

country, und a latge portion of the native community is able 

to redd the newspapers published in English. The vernacular 
papers ‘never’ published knowingly anything’falee or fabricat- 
ed. The just strictures passed upon the Gosetsiment by the 
‘vérnacular press have not caused a * in any wisi of 


the country. 


Tube Shola-t- Tur of the 26th March, alter publishing the 
substance of the speeches of Sir Alexander Arbuthnot aud 
ord ‘Lytton about the Vernacular Press Act, says that one 
of the reasons tirged in defence of placing ‘restrictions ‘upon 

the liberty of the vernacular press is that it spreads sedi- 

tion. Looking at the peace and ‘tranquillity which we: enjoy 
under British rule; no man will be so: foolish as to desire the 

-overthrow of English supremacy in India. If any man 
ever writes an article which is calculated to excite sedition, he 

“writes it out of stupidity rather than. disloyalty: However, 

“et pr Sof the Eindian Penal-Oode ere: quite sufficient 
td depend ns- vil. / N en four auecedafal' prosechtions 

‘wrotild Hüve stradk: a: wholesome’ terror vin tho minds, of che 

wernadular Jourunlists. Ne writer alse, points ont the ĩnad- 

‘vidability'of : gagging the vermacilar press on the ground that 
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100 copies. 
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it is @ means of bringing the unjust uets of a rin 
the mufassal to the notioe of the Government: An Pd 7 


3 


a vorrespondent of the Afidd-i- Panjab of the asin March 


| says that mauy: Anglo-Indian papers have raised § ‘a. loud 


clemour against the yernacular. press. The vernacular press 
is an eye-sore:to them. But we hope that our wise Govern- 
ment will never listen to their evil advice. It knows very 


6 well that the natives are its faithful subjects, and that the 


vernacular press has furthered the cause of education among 


| them i in a hundred years more than would otherwise have 


been possible i in a thousand years. Some prejudiced. Euro- 


peans look with jealousy at our rapid progress, and fear that 


if we become as much civilised as they, they will not be able 
to call v us uncivilised, black pigs, and damned blackguards. Ie 
Government follows the counsel of our enemies, and deprives us 
of the liberty of the press, we will soon relapse into our former 

state of ignorance. - It is indeed a great shame that we 


should con tinue ignorant even under the enlightened. British 
rule. | 


The Quisar-ul-Akhbde of the edth: ‘March, after referring 


ta the attitude of hostility:of the Nonter and other Anglo- 
Indian papers towards the vernadu lar press, says that the 


ram because ‘they:are more: seditious than the ‘vernacular 


papers. -‘Thé latter keep the Government informed dbout the 


ne. ithe sen timents, and feelings of the autive popula- 
But the Anglo-Indinn press has made it its duty ¢oshide 
— real stufe bf things, whioh is very dangerous. M litile 
wpark of fire, if kept sout of sight, . gradually: béeombs “a 
‘mighty. flame. :%4::isoppesdd toi Dres rin 
t Acmunistratien ir ennον˙ law forta partieular dass the 
n. n. 2 —— Are 
nuit ibo u » Iie for tbe repression of — — ‘bint 
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‘thet law should be applicable to. — Indian ee and 
not ts any ꝓurticular . section of t % Me * 


Tobe Safti-FRind of the 23rd March, the Batiela Abr 
ot the 25th March, the Na, Afshan of the 28th March, and 
“the Mashir-- Qaisar ‘of the 24th March, sympathise with the 


‘objects of the Government in enacting the Vernacalat Press 
| Act. | 


: 8 , ae . : 0 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 1 a 


The déttra Vilas of the 25th March publishes a communi- 
'' cated article whichis headed. “ The 

. + fannine-tax demon.” The writer says 

that sines the establishment of Beitis h supremacy in India, 
all those demons, who formerly used to infest the country, 
have forsaken Iudia and taken asylum in: Contral Aria, 
- Rassia, Durkey, Ke. Bat still their evil souls even now pay 
occasional visits to Iedia, taking good care to appear in 
shapes friendly tothe Government, as, for instance, in the 


The License Tax. 


shape of the road -tax, the irri gation-tax, the snlt-tax, 4. 


Circulation, 
200 copies. 


Thus in these shapes they walk among the people and drin 


their life blood to quench. their on thirst. One of them has 
lately appeared in the country in the shape of à fathine-tax. 
It is bent upon qppressing. only the poor classes ef the 
community. As son as this demon was oonosived in the 
mother’s ‘womb, all dadia nesounded with cries.of sorzpw 
and grief. loud. enough te. rend the skies. It ia beyond 
dispute that this. demon is mare. drea dfal than any of those 
we .come: across in the Hindu mythology. We are quite 
unable to cope with such a powerful fos Nothing bt dhe 
kindnesa.of. onr Empress can protect us against the demem. 
Wal not Her. Miene protect her anhjocts against this nem 
Will all, our wailing.and qrying hafors · ur mather he 1 uP 
Axe: the. fates: rafexonvable ta; U in every way ?: Ile ig Abe: 
wiah af. Neapan e suitor: renew anes 
much 38 pansible ? ey ny as wok WEI 234 
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Circulation, A oorrespondent of the Vakil=- 
ee The prefereritial claims March contends lat e fen 
of the natives af Panjab % Ranjab have preferential olaims to ap- 


appointments in the pub- 
ln beende ene Panjab. . poĩntments in the publio service in the 


a Panjab. When the province of the ‘Panjab was first annexed 
there were no educated natives in the province, and, therefore, 
in order to earry on the work of the adinintetration of the 


provinoe, the Government hid to indent upon Bengal and 
the North Western Provitices, where education had already 
imade'sdme progress, for educated men. But although edu- 
cated natives are now available in the Panjab, yet crowds of 
Bengalis and North-West men find their way to the Panjab, and 
are appointed to ministérial offices turough the influence of 
their countrymen who are already in the public: service. 
Some ꝓears ago the Panjab Government ‘issued a circular 
to the effect that no man whio has not passed the middle 
school examination shall get an appointment of Rs. 25 or 
more u Month. But we know very well how far * -circu- 
wed na besen observed in actual practice. 


Circulation, ‘The: Vakit eee. Amritsar, uf the 22nd March, in its 
212 copies. * ens ‘local news columns, says that ‘accord- 
member 8. di the Wunlel. ‘ing to the rules prescribed by the 

pal committee, Aunritaar. Goveérhment ‘the fresh election of the 

members of münicipal ‘commitees should take place ‘after an 

ititatval of two years. The system ‘of holding fresh vlections 

after fixed ‘intervals of time is productive uf great good, even 

thoagh thus same members may bs elected dguin. The last 

ee Gettion of the members ‘Uf ‘the ‘mutiicipdl | “cémthittes took 
Plabde — Fours ago. After the lapse of two years, Goldnel 

al the ats Deputy CGmtfisibner df Amriteit, rböfimehftr- 

best, erent “ty Int vöteidergttön "OE ee 
— — Dy wid menfbert in nHsctioh ° with te 
ct ORE is Body ak Wi gess the Pritts bf Walen 66 Airiritédr, 
‘Wer Men shiald dt he eld, The Tunjab Government 
sanidtiohéd the: proposal: of Colonel Hall: But wWe déh't 
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know far what term of Nl Government hes been pleased 
to deforithe next eleotions. It is a very great mistake to make 


een member of a municipal committee tenable for life: 
+ The Att. Tamanndi ‘of the 24th Marelr protists against 
de License Tex daa’ the. extension of: — der fation: of ** 


The Proprköterd of the printing presses are also rer H aoe 
distress as the other classes of the community. - At che pre- 


sent time of scarcity the prices of all other things and, articles 


have increased, but the prices of newspapers continue un- 
changed. Moreover, the high prices have also affected the in- 


come of newspaper presses, as the number of subscribers bus 
necessarily fallen off. Natives do not appreciate newspapers: 
And this is the reason why newspapers do ‘not flourish in 


India as they do in England. National sympathy has long 
ceased to exist in India. And the state of chtonie distress 
to which we are exposed disables us from doimg: anything 
for each other’s benefit. The foreigners who art xesiding: in 
our own country far from sympathising with usJangh at ow: 
helplessness. It should be borne in mind that newspapers act 
as interpreters between the Government and the people, 
therefore, the Government will injure itself by in 


is very unsatisfactory. The Government should exempt the 
printing presses from the payment of the licence tax, If it ‘is 
unable to grant this indulgence, it should order thas ovp N very print- 
ing press should get a portion of Government Sprinting v ag ork. 


A correspondent of the Rohilkhand Adr of the 23rd 
zu) Ar te sar March, referring toa letter Tad hee 


—— y to — — ale pag the. Nea and. 
why:should not the law assist them in recovering their money? 


positiy a tax 
upon them. The financial position of many pritting presses: 


Circulation, 
125 copies. 


Circulation, 
210 copies. 
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Money- lending is a kind of. trade, untl cexbry trade is: | 
carried on with a view to preft. Look at the strict: rules of 
the indigo trade which is entensively earried on by Europeans. 

„ Suppose. a, cultivator enters into a contract with a Huropenan 
indigo manufacturer for the supply. of fifty rupees worth of 
indigo at the time of the next indigo orop. The Europaan 
advances him the sum of fifty rnpees, and exacts a bond, to the 
effect that if he fails to aupply any poxtian of the quantity fixed 
by the hargain, he will have to pay four times tha value of that 
portion plus the interest.upon the value at the rate. of twenty- . 
four per cent. But suppose the.crop:does nat turn out to be so 
god a he expected, and he is not able to supply more than 
twenty-five rupees worth of indigo to the: Rupopean indigo 
manufacturer; in this case he excantes a bond for Bs. 100 (de., 

four times the sum of the remsining Wenty-five rupees), to- 

gether with interest at the rate of twenty-four per cent. Now 
the.craditer applies to. the. civil court for a decree against his * 
debtar, and. the costs of the suit swell the amount to Rs, 150. 

The. decreeholder realiges his money by the sale of the house 

and live-atock of the judgment-debtor. The heavy assessment 
is another -cange. af the poverty. of the 4g! rigultural glasses. : 

Wher the. settlement of a district is to be effected, the survey- 

ing operations are set on foot, and the amin with his train of 

ten or favelve. followers goes into. the interior. The cultivator | 
mugt provide ten acers of grain in addition to ghi and sugar 
fox his harse, and one seer of flour, four chatake of sugar, and 
two phataks of ghi to each of his followers every day. Then 
he puts dawn the khaki soil as chahi barren land as cultivated 
4 land, and 80 forth, ir in order to extort bribes from the land- 
holder. 8 Then the, munsarim, the adr, munsarim, the deputy 
collector, and, the settlement: officer check the work of the ? 
min fier ‘fe other, and during this’ interval of titie te 

ural class xposéd n Yess than fifty tines to the 
ions” of “tHe mon d rare Settlement’ departuvent. 
pont . years ago buy about half the portions of 
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cultivable area of land was actually cultivated at any one, 
time, still grain used to sell. very ebeap, as, for.instance, grain 
at two maunds the rupee, ghi four seers, &ci But now the, 
whole cultivable area is cultivated, and still high prices rule the 
market, and the poor classes are hardly able to get a sufficient 
quantity of food every day. ‘The people are pressed by heavy 
taxation in à variety of forms. Bribery and corruption are. 
very prevalent, among the public servants. The shwkrana.of 
pleaders and mukhtars is a tax levied under the Government 
which ruins the litigants. Lock at the honesty of the police. 
department. Suppose a man loses five hundred rupees worth 
of property by theft. If he does not report. the: theft at the: 
police thana, he runs the risk of being charged with conceal-: 
ing a theft. If he reports the theft to the police, the thanadar, 
aks him to fix the estimated value of the stolea property at five: 
rupees. If he agrees to this, well and good. If he does / not 
agree to the proposal of the thanadar, he is accused and con- 
vieted of falsehood, and has to spend a largé sum of / money 
in order to secure his acquittal. The, heavy assessments and. 
the heavy ‘irrigation tax are the main canses-of the poverty. 
of the agricultural classes. Suppose the irrigation tax upon 
paddy-fields is Rs. 3-2-0 per bigha, and the revenue demand 
Rs. 2 per bigha. Let four maunds of paddy be the-outturn of a 
bigha. If paddy sells at thirty-five seers thé rapee, as is the case 
in ordinary, years, then two maunds and twenty-nine seers of 
paddy must gotowards paying the irrigation tax, and one maund 
and thirty seers towards paying the revenue demand, leaving a 
deficit of ineteen seers of paddy. Besides this deficit the cul- 
tivator has had | to purchase the seed, to support bis family and 
cattle, and to pay t. e dues of the ziladar and chaukidar of the 
out These are the Foal causes o of, the poverty « of the - 
1 clagses, and not their practice of Borrowing. ue 


„Abe Lama- i- Nur; Js aunpur, of the ‘Ath. March, in is local Circulation, 
1 
The nbolltion of Mupsif’s news columns, . that this district idle 
Court in Jaunpur.,, is very unfortunate. First, the office 


Circulation, 
495 copies. 
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of the district judge, Jaunpur, was abolished. Now the 
pargana munsif’s court has been abolished, and the small 


cause court has been established. 
RAIL WAT. 


A correspondent of the Koß - - Nur of the 237d March, 


4 writing from Wazirabad, complains of 
railway officials towards the misbehaviour of the officials of the 


ee Northern State Railway, Peshawar, 
towards native passengers. Native converts are not ashamed 
to bag. alms.from door to door, while they are out of employ. 


But when they are appointed to posts under the Government, 
their pride and haughtiness know no bounds. The writer men- 


tions two instances of the ill-treatment of native passengers 
on the Northern State Railway, Peshawar, for the informa- 
tion of the Traffic Manager. On the 12th March, 1878, two 
native gentlemen went to the Jhelum railway station and 
took second class tickets. They took. their seats in the com- 
partment which was reserved for native gentlemen. But 


,when a European passenger came, the sign-board bearing the 


inscription “native gentlemen, which was affixed to the 


compartment, was removed. Thus, for the suke of the 


European passenger, the two native gentlemen had to 
vacate the compartment. They were then allowed a com- 
partment in a third class carriage. 


On the 15th March, 1878, Munshi Asa Nand, Extra As- 
sistant Commissioner, Kohat, and another native gentleman 
paid the second class fare at Gujranwala and took their seats 
in a second class carriage. But when a European gentleman 
and lady wanted to sit in the second olass carriage, the native 
gentlemen were removed from the second class carriage to 
a third class carriage. When the train arrived at Wazirabad 
the European passen gers „ Who occupied the first ‘and se- 
‘cond class carriages, reached their destination, and, therefore, 


alighted from the carriages. Here a natiye gentleman bought 


a second class ticket, and took his seat in the second class 
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‘carriage. Soon after à European lady wanted to sit in the 
second ‘class carriage, and told Mr. Parcel, the railway guard, 
that she would not like to travel with a native. Accordingly 
Mr. Parcel went up to the native gentleman, who was seated 
in the second class carriage, and drove him out of the carriage 
with a strong reproof. He then offered to pay the first class 
fare and took his seat in the first class carriage, to which 
Mr. Parcel agreed. Accordingly he took his seatin the first class 
carriage. But soon after a European gentleman and a lady 
came and wanted to sit in the carriage. Mr. Parcel then had 
his baggage thrown out of the carriage by ulis, and told him 
that natives could sit in first or second class carriages only 
when there were no European passengers. He then told Mr. 
Parcel that he would report the matter to the Traffic Manager. | 
On this Mr. Parcel became angry and abused him. He then 
had to take his seat in a third class carriage. ieee 
LOCAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Bostan-ul-Ashgtn, Lucknow, of the 22nd March, in its 
A complaint against a Correspondence columns, publishes an 
tahsildar. article headed Vähipur (Which is 
evidently a fictitious name of some ſ,lace). The writer says 
that the tahshdar of this place is dog-brained* or dog-headed. 
He is an ass without the tail. He is not an intelligent man. 
He does not understand cases that come to him for decision. 
He has to re-write nine or ten times the evidence that he. takes 
down in any case. He is also not an influential. man. Heaven 
only knows what ass has made him a tahsildar. As regards 
industry, he calls upon the house of every European in the 
morning, and sees that the privies and the kitchen-rooms are 
clean, and makes arrangements for the supply of grass and ſod- 
‘der for their horses. As regards the administration of justice 
by him, any man who pays him a bribe, Wins the case;.. Thoy- 


3 er ER ROT 
ie man = hi talks too much is said in oontempt to, b barg th the brain. a a 
dog. „„ BER ore 
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sands of poor men are the victims of his oppression. But the 
Commissioner and the Board of Revenue speak very highly of 
him; this is because he knows how to impose upon the Go- 
vernment, otherwise who would care for such thieves as he is? 
He sits in his office till 9 r. u. God's wrath and vengeance be 
upon the man who gives s 80 much trouble: to himself and his 
subordinates! | : 


23 : The Urdu Akhbar, Akola, of the 237d March, i in its cor- 
- The being et all shops . respondence columns, says that the 
at “the Magia «og order magistrate of Gorakhpur has ordered 

that all shops must be closed for one 

week from the 7th March. The cause of his i issuing such an 

8 order i is not known. How will the poor classes of the com- 

munity at Gorakhpur be able to obtain food during this 
interval? — 


Cireulation, The Nisdn-ul Akhbdr of the 25th March. says that this 
—' paper was started on the Ist of May, 
and the Nizam-ul-Akbbée 1876, which was the anniversary. day 
of the birth of Nawab Mir Mahbub 
Al Khan, the ruler of Haidarabad. And the paper was 
called Nizam-ul-Akhbdr after him. We have, therefore, strong 
hopes of pecuniary aid from the nobility and gentry of 
Haidarabad. We will publish at some future time a list of 
those raises of Haidarabad who subsidise ovr paper. We 
will also occasionally speak of those räises who have angen 
to subsidize it. 


A eorrespondent of the same paper, writing from Haidar- 
‘abad, says that the reason why the riises of Haidarabad do 
not take in the Mzam-ul Akhbér is that they think the price 
‘of the paper to be too high. We deeply regret, says the 
éditor, the appreciation or rather the insagacity and mean- 

Spiritedness of the raises in question. This is the generosity | 
ö which they are going to show towards a respectable gentle- 
man who, trusting to their liberality, took. upon himself the 
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laborious task of publishing such a paper in order to increase 
the splendour and fame of the Haidarabad State. But now 
such unwelcome news from our, correspondent. greets our 
ears. We are unable to decide whether we should publish 
the names of the räises in question in our paper or not. All 
things eonsidered, we have thought fit to ask our corres- 
pondent to enquire of the high-minded raises what price 


they can afford to pay for our paper. On receipt of a reply 


from our correspondent, we will fix the price accordingly. 


The Oud A hdr of the 23rd February published an article 
containing a brief account of the Bri- 
tish constitution. In this article the 
British constitution was described as a limited monarchy: In 
reference to the above article one Sajid Ali, of Kakori, has 
communicated an article to the Oudh P unch which i is oan 


The British Constitution. 


Circulation P 
230 copies. 


of the remarks which the villas makes about the powers a . 


prerogatives of the King of Great Britain: —-The: King of 
Great Britain has the same absolute power in ‘his Kingdom 
which an Asiatic or African monarch has. He may act i in 
accordance with justice and the laws of the State; or he may 
do injustice, and suspend the operation of any law for a ‘time 
or abrogate it, as he pleases ; or without a formal ‘suspension 
or abrogation he may not act in accordance with it. He can 
kill and imprison a man without cause. He can forgive a 

convict. He can seize the property or estate of any man. 
He can make peace and war according to his on pleasure. 
He may or may not act upon the advice of his ministers or 
parliament. No man or body of men can take him to task 
for any illegal or unjust act committed by him. Further 
on, the writer remarks that the House of Commons 


has the power by la to graut or ‘refuse. aay demand for 


money made by the King for pubſie purposes. The House 
can remit or impose any tak upon thé people. If the King 
whishes te wage a war against a foreign State, and Parliament 
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_ refuses to grant the expenses of the war, in such a case the 
former Kings adopted one of the two following ‘courses: — 
(I) Those who. showed any regard for Parliament met the 
expense of the war by borrowing. (2) Some of them forcibly 
levied taxes upon the people. Some Kings killed many inno- 
cent men after actusing them of some crime. Some English 
Queens also perpetrated many illegal and tyrannical acts, 
Queen Mary is still known as the Bloody Mary. She burnt 
hundreds of men to death. Queen Elizabeth also was guilty of 
many murders. Iu spite of possessing such absolute powers, 
the Kings of Great Britain have generally acted in accord- 
ance with the law. During the reign of Her Majesty the 
' Habeas Corpus Act has been two or three times held in abey- 
ance for months. | 


[The Oudh Punch is at enmity with the Oudh Akhbdr ; 
therefore neither of them loses an opportunity to have a fling 
at the other. The Oudh Punch is more explicit and outspoken 

in its attacks upon its contemporary. It usually calls the Oudh 
“Akhbar the Banian Akhbar i in contempt. In ita issue of the 
26th March it censures the proprietor of the Oudh Akhbér as 
being one of those men who are in the habit of extorting 
money from Native Chiefs, and to. whom His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India referred in his speech 


at the Legislative Council at the time of passing the Verna- 
| calar Press Act. 


The Hindi Pradip of the Ist March, the Kavi Vachan Sudhe 
of the 18th March, and the Oudh Punch of 12th March, pub- 
ished short articles on the levy of the license tax in that style 
of writing in which the native women lament their dead rela- 
tives. The tax was. described as calculated to rain‘and ‘kill the 

natives, Ke. The artiole of the Oudh Punch was noticed in the 

Selections’ for the week ending theil6th March, 187 8, page 204. 

The Akhbas+i-A’lam of the 27th March republishes the articles 

in question from the ‘Kavi Vachan. Sudha and the Oudh Punch. | 
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